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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Friday,  October  20,  1944 


Subject:    " SHALL  I  BE  A  FAEMER"     Information  from  farm  security  officials  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Does  your  man  in  the  service  talk  about  a  dream  farm  after  the  war? 

Then  you'll  he  interested  in  a  little  booklet  "Shall  I  Be  A  Farmer?"  It 
was  written  for  men  and  women  of  our  armed  forces.     The  author  is  Paul  V.  Maris, 
of  the  Farm  Ownership  Division  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  an  agency 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  you  well  know,  it  takes  two  to  be  a  farmer.     There's  nearly  always  a 
woman  in  the  picture  when  a  man  thinks  about  farming.     If  the  farmer  has  to  roll 
out  of  bed  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  milk  the  cows  and  feed  the  pigs,  the 
farmer's  wife  usually  has  to  roll  out  of  bed  at  the  same  time  to  get  breakfast 
and  start  her  day's  work. 

Yes,  it's  truly  a  partnership  affair.    And  because  it  involves  the  destinies 
of  a  family,  it's  important  to  think  in  terms  of  a  real  farm  -  not  a  drean  farm. 

Many  a  G.I.  Joe,  like  a  lot  of  other  folks,  goes  to  sleep  these  nights, 
dreaming  of  the  farm  he'll  have  when  the  war  is  over.    He  thinks  of  an  attractive 
hone  with  tall  shade  trees  and  a  lot  of  green  grass  around  it.     Then  there's  a 
garden  and  a  flock  of  chickens.    And  a  pretty  little  orchard  that's  always  in 

bloom  and  little  streams  of  water  running  through  the  woods.. .and  to  top  it 

all  off,  security  and  independence  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

That's  the  dream  farm.    Actually  the  real  farm  is  no  dream.    Farming  isn't 
an  easy  way  of  life,  according  to  the  booklet,  "Shall  I  Be  A  Farmer?"  there's  a 
lot  of  heavy  work  connected  with  it  «  and  the  farm  wife  shares  the  work. 


Many  farm  homes  lack  the  modern  conveniences  you  find  in  the  city.  It 
night  "be  quite  a  shock  to  town  girls  to  have  to  put  up  with  conditions  found  in 
some  country  hones. 

Yes,  women  used  to  well-equipped  city  homes  would  surely  "be  disappointed 
nth  facilities  found  in  the  poorer  farm  home.     It's  true  a  lot  of  farm  homes 
are  strictly  modern  and  well-equipped,  hut  a  still  larger  number  aren't.  If 
the  honemaker  can't  be  happy  with  things  as  they  are,  chances  aren't  so  good  for 
a  happy  farm  family  or  a  successful  farm  life. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  veterans  who  decide  to  farm  will  be  farm  boys.  Hen 
who  already  know  what  they'll  be  up  against  and  used  to  it.    A  farm  boy's  had 
actual  experience.    That's  the  best  preparation  of  all.    And  more  often  than 
not,  his  wife  will  be  a  farm  girl.    She'll  know  what  to  expect  too.    And  she 
prefers  life  on  a  farm  to  life  in  a  city. 

And  here's  the  advice  to  a  city-reared  G.I.Joe,  who's  had  no  farming 
experience.     "Reserve  your  final  decision  about  farming.    Put  off  investing  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  in  land  or  equipment  until  you've  had  some  first  hand 
farm  experience."    That  goes  for  the  city  reared  homemaker  too. 

How  can  we  get  that  experience,  you  ask?    Well,  spend  a  year  on  a  farm 
as  farm  laborers  or  sharecroppers.    Or  rent  a  farm  for  a  year.     There  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  special  agricultural  training  in  school  or  college  for  your 
G.I.  Joe.    Urge  him  to  take  advantage  of  it.    But  don't  substitute  school  training 
for  practical  farming  experience. 

Farming's  something  you  have  to  learn  by  doing.     There  are  many  aids,  of 
course.    The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  your  state  Extension  Service 
can  be  of  tremendous  help. 

G.I.  Joe  will  find  the  answers  to  a  lot  of  questions  in  the  booklet, 
"Shall  I  Be  A  Farmer?"    Such  questions  as:     the  kind  of  farm;  where  to  farm; 


how  to  get  started  in  farning;  what  it  costs  to  get  started;  where  to  get  the 
money;  how  nuch  noney  one  is  likely  to  make  in  farming;  and  so  on. 

Yes,  farming's  serious  "business.     It's  not  to  he  taken  up  without  a  good 
deal  of  thought.     Sone  first  hand  experience  too. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  we've  talked  about,  life  on  the  farm 
has  its  advantages.     Many  of  then.    A  good  farm  hone  is  a  good  place  to  "bring  up 
children.     One  distinct  advantage  of  life  on  a  farm  is  a  close  family  relation- 
ship.   All  members,  young  and  old,  can  work  together,  play  together  and  have 
many  fine  interests  in  common. 

Let  ne  sum  up  the  advice  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
veteran  who's  thinking  of  being  a  farmer.     First,  if  you're  inexperienced  at 
farning,  give  farming  a  trial  before  ycu  buy  the  place.     Then  choose  a  farm  big 
enough  and  good  enough  to  make  a  living  on.     Don't  pay  more  than  the  farm's 
worth  on  the  basis  of  what  it  can  ea.rn.     Finally,  plan  to  do  the  best  possible 
job  on  the  farm  and  manage  business  affairs  well. 

If  your  G. I.Joe's  dreaming  about  a  farm,  you'll  probably  want  to  get 
posted  on  these  matters.    You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Shall  I  Be  A 
Fanner",  by  writing  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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